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SOME VALUES OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Harold G. Shane 
Superintendent, Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois* 


Not long ago an old gentleman who was superintendent of schools in a 
neighboring state dropped in for a visit on his way to the annual school 
administrators' meetings. We had been friends for a number of years. 
After school we were chatting over coffee and doughnuts in the school 
lunchroom and fell to talking about his impressions of the schools. . One 
of the things that interested him most was our program for children from 
two and one-half through five. 


“Sometimes I think we should include some room for the young ones 
in our new elementary building," he said. "Building costs are high, 
though, and nurseries must be pretty expensive because you need so many 
people to work with those babies I saw this morning. Besides, in our town 
the voters don't spend money for luxuries," 


"Our voters don't, either," I said. "The schools here have had mighty 
fine support, but only because the ‘community understands what we're doing 
and believes in it. Let's take those nursery schools of ours and look 
at some of the values they bring to the program arid to our town." 


I picked up a paper napkin lying on the lunchroom table, unlimbered 
my balli-point, and began to list, some values of our program in early 
childhood education as given bélow with a few elaborations added to make 
the meaning clear, Since each school system is different from every 
other one the list of values is personal and incomplete. But the points, 
I think, do present some of the ways in which our nursery schools help 
to make our village a better place for children. 


Nursery schools promote parent eudcation. Our nursery school groups 
for the younger children operate with the help of parents. We couldn't 
get along without them. They paint walls, toys, and equipment at least 
once a year; raise funds to round out a limited budget;~ help select 
personnel; assist with lunches and on the playground -- and learn from 
the school program even as the staff learns from them. Annual book fairs 
and toy sales are planned as learning experiences as well as a means for 
building up the treasury and scholarship funds. 


From early extensive interviews with the nursery school staff, through 
frequent conferences during the year, to final child growth appraisal- 


* The public schools of Winnetka serve children of two and three on a cost- 
of-operation basis..and enroll all fours and fives at public expense. 
1 Under Illinois law:public funds may not be used to educate children under 


four years of age. As a result, at-cost tuition is charged for the os to 
4 year-olds, 
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‘reports written toward the close of the year one of the values sought is 
the development of insight in both mothers and fathers. On the theory 
that participation and responsibility are channels to learning, at least 
half of the mothers are directly concerned with the operation of the 
program through participation on a governing group which performs many of 
the functions of the board of education: weighing policy, judging how 
funds may best be spent, and dealing with the infinitely varied problems 


of operating a school, Fathers, when they can be corralled (and it is 
difficult) participate, too. 


Contacts with specialists® in the field are deliberately planned for 
the parent group. Study sessions and conferences with a staff psychologist 
provide additional resources, Perhaps of even more practical importance 
are almost daily contacts with the nursery school directors which, despite 
their informality, are sources of guidance of parents toward even more 
wholesome parent-child relationships. 


The nursery program helps assure better health and improved nutrition. 
The luncheon program makes an important value-contribution in the nursery. 
Parents are introduced to the importance of good eating habits through 
the daily noon meal served in the school. Menus3 are sent home and the 
procedures used, particularly with "fussy" eaters, are made clear to parents, 
Children benefit from careful attention to their dietary needs and from 


the social relations stressed during meal-time. There is distinct carry- 
over into the home. 


Regular rest periods during which many children sleep, pediatric 
examinations followed by parent conferences, dental care, and great stress 


upon building mental health through happy, secure living characterize the 
program. 


Wholesome group living experiences are provided. Particularly for 
the only child, and those without neighborhood-group playmates, the nursery 
meets a distinct need, "A child is thrown into association with other 
people almost constantly from the time he is born. To become a socially 
well adjusted person he must learn ways of thinking, feeling, and acting 
that will make living with other people pleasant and satisfactory."4 The 
home cannot always provide the experiences young children require for 
living successfully with others. The good nursery school does provide them, 


The nursery serves as a laboratory for older children. In our village 
the nursery school has been used to help pre-adolescents and early 
adolescents in the junior high school better understand themselves. At 
the seventh grade level, where human development is studied in relation to 


During the last two years, for example, Dr. Arnold Gesell of the Yale 
Child Development Clinic and Rose Alschuler and LaBerta Hattwick, who 
recently published Painting and Personality, have been included. 
3 Scientifically prepared with the help of Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund dieticians whose services are available to Chicago area nurseries. 
4 Rose Alschuler, et al, Two to Six. New York: William Morrow and Co. 
(1947), p. 35. (Revised d Edition) 
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a broad program in sex education, twelve year olds come to visit the nursery 

and to serve as assistants. This is done on school time and as a part of 
the regular school day.. Later, at thirteen, the eighth grade children 
enjoy? a much more extensive contact as a part of their work in human 
relations and personal adjustment experiences, Through observation and 
participation they are guided by the social studies teachers and the nursery 
directors to understand why we behave as we do, partly by studying the 
twos and threes in action. Sometimes, through projection, young teen 

. agers .gain important insights into the problems of adolescent adjustment 

by guided observation. In many simple ways they find their own needs and 

lacks in human relationships mirrored impersonally in the children with 

whom they play, to whom they give playground companionship, and lunch- 

time assistance. And it is easier (at first) to talk about three year-old 

Billy and his problems in adjustment than about one's thirteen year-old self. 


Difficult horie situations can be improved or eased through: the nursery 
school. The mature and capable nursery director, as she senses and moves 
to counteract home problems affecting children, or to satisfy needs unmet 
in the home, provides yet another value in the nursery school program. 
While nursery education cannot and should not interfere with the potential 
contribution of good home living, some home environments leave much to be 
desired. Especially when the parents are well-meaning but unwise in 
relationships with their child the nursery director often can prevent 
potential problem situations or improve those which are already taking form. 


Habit training as a value, Habits which control sleeping, eating, 
dressing, elimination, and social relationships can be guided perhaps 
uniquely well within the nursery school program, From the research-based 

views expressed by psychologists the guidance of children in habit formation 
in. the social setting of the school seems a prime value. 


A farmer once declined help from the county agricultural agent in 
improving his crops because he "wasn't farmin' as well as he knew how to 
farm anyhow;" many parents "aren't farmin' as well as they know how" in 
rearing their crop of two or three-year olds. The nursery greatly strengthens 
their efforts by maintaining a high level of good habit formation which 


usually tends to permeate the home life of the child as well as his hours 
in school, 


Easier and happier adjustment to the later years of school. Because 

of their ‘background of experience ‘in the nursery— years children enter 

grade one equipped with personal adjustments to group living and with a 
readiness for learning which is a distinct asset to primary teachers. 
Maturity, poise, background experiences, and sociel adjustment acquired 
during from two to three and one-half years of nursery and kindergarten 
education,. facilitate learning to read, to understand simple number concepts, 
and to work effectively with others. Also, personal histories for each 
child, carefully kept during the nursery years, are a guidance resource of 
great worth to kindergarten and primary teachers. 


5 The term "enjoy" is not a euphemism. Junion high school children when 
polled last year indicated that work in the nursery was one of the "high 
spots" of the year. 
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In passing it should be noted that nursery education prepares parents for 
first grade, too. Most of them are sensitized to the school's goals for 
work with young children and more readily accept pressure-free approaches to 
learning, the flexible program, and similar elements in modern education which 
the parent first encountered and came to understand through the nursery program. 


Problem prevention through early diagnosis and treatment. Much of the 
school's effort in education goes into "repair work." Slow maturing or 
poorly adjusted children consume a disproportionately large amount of the 
teacher's time in grades one and above (often to the detriment of other 
children), as group experiences are molded to the needs of a minority. 
Study of each individual child, diagnosis and treatment of personality 
defects, and positive action with parents during the child's first four or 
five years are yet another cluster of values contributed by the early 
childhood education program, 


Special provisions for the physically handicapped child, An outstanding 
asset to public education is the nursery school's provision for children 
who do not hear well, those who do not learn within the range of normal 
expectations, glandular cases, spastics, the deficient in vision, and the 
various other deviates who require special provisions to insure reasonable 
self-realization. The good program for young children anticipates and prevents 
many of the potentially undesirable and psychologically harmful attitudes of 
handicapped children who sense that they are "different" and who might other- 
wise compensate in unwholesome ways as a result. Emotional attitudes (of 
over-protection or rejection, for example) on the part of parents are prevented, 
improved, or re-directed along constructive lines. Also, direct help from 
specialists is provided as needed within the framework of our regular program. 


In one of our nursery groups of forty children this year there are two 
children who have hearing impairments, one totally deaf, and one spastic. 
They might be languishing at home, but they are not because we have a program 
of which they are an important and happy part. Acceptance by other children 
in the group and provision for help from staff members prepared in special 
education are making the lives of these handicapped children useful, normal, 
and happy. Insightful guidance by the nursery director brought it about. 
What is more, other children are learning to be careful and considerate of 
their handicapped companions. The normal social development attained, and 
parental guidance provided, we deem as valuable as any phase of the program. 
Nursery director and special educationist cooperate closely to these ends, 


The preceding paragraphs give the substance of the notes penned on the 
lunchroom napkin during our after-school discussion of some of the ways 

in which one school system profits from nursery education. Whether or not 
the visiting superintendent was sufficiently impressed to consider nursery 
education facilities in his home town, I cannot say. 


Speaking for our own community, educational experiences for the two to 
fives are no longer considered "pre-school" but an integral part of public 
education. "Shall we support a nursery program?" has become as academic 

a question as "Shall we have our children attend high school?" We have 

@ program and we hope to improve and extend it. 
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SHARPEN YOUR EARS 
An Approach to Language Arts 


Claudia Lewis 
The Bank Street Schools 
New York City 


We all like to sit and read an article filled with examples of children's 
fresh, perceptive, to-the-point language. "Suede feels like liver," says 
a four-year-old. "Wonderful!" we exclaim. And how we can chuckle over the 
story of the two-year-old who runs up to the teacher with his nose stream- 
ing. "Nose coming," he says. "Where is it coming?" asks the teacher, 
"To mouff." "Oh, your nose is running," the teacher responds, mechanically. 
"Yes," says our observant two-year-old, "nose coming." And a five-year-old 
can astound us with his simile, "As quiet as a thermometer goes up." 


The trouble is, we sit and read these things, enjoy them, and then 
forget them. Or, we dismiss them with the thought that "Well, some gifted 
children talk that way but not the children I teach. . . After all, I've 
tried time and again to get my children to dictate stories to me, but they 
never say anything wonderful." 


The chances are that if we think our children don't "talk that way" 
it's because we don't hear them, don't know how to hear,.what to listen 
for. We ourselves are the ones who are deafened and deadened. The thing 
to do if we want to help children make the most of their extraordinary 
language tool is to start on ourselves. It is surprisingly easy. 


Just stop and think a moment. Why does the concept of "quiet as a 
thermometer goes up" strike us as so very vivid and inventive? What 
is there about it that is so right? "Well," you might say, "it's not a’ 
cliche, Most of us just don't think that way, don't notice things like 
thermometers. . ." 


Exactly. Ali the child is doing is telling us what he notices. 
He has not yet learned our well-worn expressions, and is giving us his 
concrete observations of the world as it impinges on him and his vivid 
senses. (After all, this is the reason we want to help him use and keep 
alive his fresh language, isn't it? Not because his speech in and of 
itself is charming, but because of what it stands for and means -- a way 
of approaching the world, of observing first hand and trusting one's own 
observations, of being oneself. ) 


The best way to understand how the child does this and to sharpen one's 
ears to hearing him do it, is to try it oneself. And that means giving 
our sleepy five senses a little poke, doing a few setting-up exercises, 
so to speak. 
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An easy way to begin is to recall some vivid experience. Sit down and 
think oneself back right into the middle of it, feel again what it felt 
like at the time, recall what was heard, smelled, seen, how one's own muscles 
responded. Forget that it was "wonderful," "stimulating," "exciting." 


Throw these words away. Tell us what you did and felt at the time. This 
is what the child does. 


What about the time you went skiing and stood alone on a mountain 
top, with a vast snowy expanse stretching endlessly around you? 


"I grow tall and taller; to the roots of my hair I grow 
until my arms are 9 miles wide and my throat is a shouting 
canyon, . . My pores open and the air flows through my head 
as if it were cheesecloth." 


This was written by a young teacher, as one of these setting-up ex- 
ercises for herself. Who would say that it is not as vivid as any child's 
language? 


Or take this exercise about aquaplaning, by another teacher, inexperi- 
enced in "creative writing": 


"My back felt like a fresh piece of white bread -- very 
soft -- suddenly brought into contact with the toaster. My 
arms stuck out in front of me -- straight -- like two sticks 
of wood and my hands folded over the ropes. My body was as 
tight as the wood I stood on, but my mind was as loose as 
the wind. . ." 


It is a delight to read something like this, because of its power to 
evoke the quality of the experience -- but when you break it down you see 
that it is nothing more than an accurate recall of the person herself, 


her sense impressions and feelings expressed in very simple, unpretentious 
terms, 


To help children keep their language alive -- does it amount to much 
more than encouraging them to keep their senses alive, to use their eyes 
and ears and to tell us what they see and hear? (Unlike ourselves, 
children are seldom ashamed or afraid of their own spontaneity. ) 


Yes, it does amount to more -- but only a little more. Children 
have a first rate good time with language. They plan with rhythms and 
sounds as though they were lollipops to be tasted and licked and sucked 
in every possible manner, and to be thoroughly enjoyed. And children's 
ears are so kcenly attuned to sound that they can coin the expressive words 
‘they need upon a moment's notice, "Let me dupple-dupple it," says a four- 
year-old, asking her mother if she may pour the grapefruit juice from the 
can. And as for rhythm, we all know how a child can practically turn 
himself into a horse or a steamshovel when he tells us about one, and how 
his speech falls of its own accord into the rhythm that is an intrinsic 
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part of the thing he is talking about. This six-year-old, telling her 
teacher "a train story," becomes a train in her rhythm: 


"Get out of my way 
Choo CHOO 
Choo CHOO 

I'm going so fast 
Choo CHOO 
Choo CHOO 

I glare so fast 

Get out of my way 
Choo CHOO 
Choo CHOO 

I go so fast 

I go so fast 

You never could think how fast I go" 


There is nothing mysterious about this. The child has simply recalled 
the train so vividly that its noise and movement go pulsing through her 
own body. She is not "writing a poem," or consciously casting about for 
effective rhythms or sounds, On the contrary, she cannot help herself. 


Try it yourself, It "works" for adults as well as for children. 
Think of a squirrel, for instance. Really concentrate on him -- the way 
he sits and holds that nut and nibbles nibbles, his quick little jerky 
gestures. Become that squirrel for a moment (in the privacy of your 
bedroom if you must). Hold that nut up to your mouth and work your jaws 
and feel what it is like to have the quickness of a squirrel in your 
muscles, --Now, write it: 


"Eat it, eat it, eat it! 
Eat it, eat it, eat it! 
Where's the other? 
Where's the other? 

Hid it, hid it, hid it, 
Where? Where? Where? 

In that hole 

In that hole 

In that hole -- there! 
‘Tomorrow, tomorrow, tomorrow 
I'll eat it 

Eat it 

Fat 


Read this aloud. In its quick little sounds and jerky movement, is it 
not the squirrel himself? A teacher wrote this as an "exercise." 


Or take a top -- one’ of those humming tops that we used to throw from a 
wound-up string. Remember the sound? Remember the light light whizzing. 
Remember what happens when the top slows down at the end? Now here we go. 
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No need to write "poetry" -- just put down the words that come in the way 
they come, as you concentrate on this top; 


"Spree-ee -- free -- whee -- whirl -- twirl -- furl -- hurl -- 
circle -- jerkly -- spin top flop." 


Again, the author of this small masterpiece is neither a child nor 
a poet, but an “ordinary” adult, a teacher. But not so ordinary, at 
that, because she is well on her way to experiencing what the child ex- 
periences, She has sharpened her five senses and has come alive as a 
child is alive. This is the kind of teacher who can help a child be 
himself through the tool of language. 
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OUR COMPETITIVE WORLD — 


"We have a calendar at home, 
It's bigger than the one at school." 


' “So-so-so. We have one too and 
it's even bigger than yours." 


"So-so-so. Ours has more days." 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON NURSERY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Millic Almy 7 
College of Home Economics 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Nursery School in the College of Home Economics, University of 
Cincinnati, has little to distinguish it from "demonstration" nursery 
schools in other colleges throughout the country. It has the usual 
advantages of equipment better than the average for its community, of 
an adequate number of staff, and of parents who are especially interested 
and cooperative because the waiting list is long and they appreciate being 
included. It has the disadvantages of being "special": the necessity 
of adapting hours of operation to the schedules of students and of staff 
who also are college instructors; and hordes of student observers and 
almost as many student participators. 


Six months' experience in this situation has not provided any start- 
ling new information on child development or nursery education but it has 
raised some interesting questions, Familiarity with recent studies of 
personality development and group relationships caused the staff to wonder 
how sound many of our practices in the past had been. In an experimental 
frame of mind we decided to concentrate on understanding the children and 
forget about accepted nursery school routine. By setting up a minimum 
of procedures and rules in the beginning, the staff hoped that those 
most suitable for this group and this situation would evolve as we came 
really to know the children, 7 


_ Thirty-two children were enrolled, twenty of whom had been in the 
nursery school the previous year. One member of the staff also had been 
there at that time, The reaction of the "old" children to the new regime 
varied. Some appeared bewildered; some recited former procedures to 
the new teachers; some relaxed and reveled in their freedom; some tested 
it to the limit. For a period of two or three months, although the 
children seemed content and parents commented favorably, the staff felt 
that the children were merely marking time and that nothing very con- 
structive was happening. The marked exception to this was the four-year-old 
boy who pushed every possible limit to its extreme so that very soon he 
discovered that there were a few "thou-shalt-nots" set up by the adults. 
Interestingly enough his use of equipment and material and the scope 
and intensity of his dramatic play far exceeded those of anyone else. 

To a certain extent, it seemed that all the children became more expan- 
sive in their play only as they dared test out the adults in the 
situation to discover what the limits might be. 


All this suggests that we need to study carefully the necessary limits 
which should be established in the nursery school, how they are made 
apparent to the children, whether and how they should vary from child to 
child. This is particularly true in the case of aggressive behavior which 
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may be hurtful to other children. Staff as well as students find it hard 
to draw the line between the quick slaps of anger which children can ex- 
change in kind, and which’ are quickly done with, and the hitting which 
stems from an accumulation of mean feelings and carries with it more 
guilt than the child can safely bear. 


The wide age range in this nursery school -- from two years and two 
months to four years and six months -- raised the question of grouping. 
How could needed attention be given young twos and exuberant fours without 
penalizing the more settled threes? The youngest children used the smallest 
play room, both eating and resting there. However, except at rest and 
lunch time, the children were free to move from one room to another. 

The results of such spontaneous shifting were surprising. Sammy, four, 
for all his constructive play ideas, often was unable to find cooperative 
companionship with the older children, Frequently he spent his morning 
in the small room where Sara, fourteen months younger, contributed her 
bit to his building, was more relaxed with him than with the children of 
her own age, and seemed to grow in play ideas after each incident. Emil, 
who needed his mother to stay with him for a long time, became really 
expansive on a day when he happened to wander into the big room and parti- 
cipate in some house play with the older girls. Marie, a charming but 
rather tight little bud, unfolded as she struck up a friendship with the 
oldest, most agressive girl. Betty, of whom observers were frequently 
unaware, was occasionally attracted to the small room and seemed to get 

@ special glow from contacts with the youngest ones. The most aggressive 
and seemingly hostile child in the whole group appeared to be gentle and 
restrained with those who were markedly smaller and weaker than he, 


The possibilities for moving about were not limited to one room. 

The former sleeping room contained a sink, and into it was moved a sand- 
box, a table for clay and finger paints, 
an easel, material for wood work, a4 
large wash tub, and eventually a climber 
and some large hollow blocks. This was 
@ good situation for planned groups, 4 
place where the staff sometimes mani- 
pulated things so that certain children 
might try out varying possibilities for 
companionship. ‘Here one could see the 
effect of placing a youngster in a small 
group. Polly, a quiet little lady in the 
larger room, became almost boisterous 
when she played here with only two or 
three other childccn, ‘The possibility 
that the entire grcup was to much for 
her was substantiated by the fact that 
she was markedly more outgoing when 
attendance in the whole school dropped 
to fifteen, Experiences such as this 
may throw light on those instances in 
which the parent cannot understand why 
the nursery school teacher feels a child 
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is not very social. Such a child may not find companionship in the usual 
nursery school group of children of his own age level and yet have quite 
satisfactory relationships with a smaller neighborhood group of mixed 
ages. Some further evidence that children do not form real friendships 
on a strictly age-level basis, as we have tended to-assume in nursery 
school, comes from the comments of several parents who have reported that 
the children most talked about at home often come from a younger or older 
age group. We have been surprised at the amount of discussion about 

. "friends" which the child brings up at home. 


Trips or excursions around the building, on the campus, or to the 
nearby shopping center also have been arranged on the basis of spontaneous 
groups formed by the children, For example, the teacher said, "Who would 
like to go to see the steam shovel at work?" Despite the fact that 
children of this age are usually thought to be "me-too-ers," only a group 
of five or six was interested each time, Nevertheless, all but the very 
youngest expressed interest at some time and many made several visits. 
Some timid ones who were apprehensive about new things were markedly 
fearful when the idea was first proposed, but later participated happily. 
The fact that the groups were small gave the teachers a better chance to 
observe the children's reactions. 


We are convinced at this point that our children have had a better 
experience than if we had divided the group on the basis or age. We 
have made provision for the sporitaneous formation of sub-groups and be- 
lieve that these develop on the basis of the personality needs of the 
children involved. Is it possible that as nursery school teachers come 

to understand personality development better, nursery schools may be re- 
organized in some such fashion? When and i® this happens, we ought to 
know how large a mixed age group can safely be (our present hunch is that 
fifteen is about right, but with certain kinds of children twenty might 
work); how young a child should be included (we plan to draw the line at 
about two years and nine months); what personality combinations are likely 
to be safe and which should be avoided. Above all else, we shall need 

to know much more than most of us do at present about the wise guidance of 
the child's personality. 


YOUR N.A.N.E. OFFICERS 


President, ..... .. . Dr. Frances Horwich, Professor of Education, 
: Roosevelt College, Chicago, Illinois 
Vice-President . .. . . Miss Ethel Gordon, Director of Parent Education, 
' Board of Education, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

Vice-President . ... . . Dr. Howard Lane, Professor of Education, School 

of Education, New York University, New York, N.Y, 
Secretary-Treasurer. . . . Miss Edith M. Sunderlin, Associate Professor of 
Child Development, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


% Your Nominating Committce Wants Your Suggestions 


According to our N.A.N.E, Constitution, "At least six members of the 
Governing Board shall be replaced by new members every two years.” 
The term of office of the following Board Members expires this year: 


Winifred Allen Searle Light 
Marguerite Burnham Harriet O'Shea 
Hazel Gabbard Carson Ryan 


Will you write to any member of the Nominating Committee (listed below) 
suggesting the names of people whom you would like to see on the Board 
to take the place of these good people? 


According to our Constitution, "The term of each officer shall be 
two years, No officer may serve more than two successive terms." 


Suggestions for President, Vice-President, Second Vice-President 
and Secretary-Treasurer are also solicited. 


Ethel Gordon, our present Second Vice-President, is not eligible for 
re-election. All other officers are, 


Your Nominating Committee really does want your advice and suggestions, 
by mail, sent to any one of us as soon as possible. 


James L, Hymes, Jr. Eugenia Hunter 
State Teachers College Women's College 
New Paltz, New York Greensboro, North Carolina 


Evelyn Beyer Molly Morgenroth 
102 Second Avenue, SW 714 West California Street 
Rochester, Minnesota Pasadena, California 
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The Sixth Joint Conference, New York State Association for Nursery 
Education and Childhood Education attracted more than 1500 people to its 
meetings March 31, April 1, 2 at Hotel McAlpen and Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. The theme, Resources for Children, was 
effectively carried out in the program by the inclusion of representatives 
from many agencies that contribute to child development and by planned 
tours to schools and places of interest to young children. Conference 
program chairman was Mrs. Aileen Robinson of Edgewood School, Scarsdale, 
New York. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 
* THE NEXT N.A.N.E, NATIONAL CONFERENCE WILL BE HELD * 
* IN NEW YORK CITY, OCTOBER 4, 5, 6 AND 7 OF 1950. * 
* HEADQUARTERS WILL BE AT HOTEL STATLER, * 


The decision concerning the encouragement of regional conferences 
in 1949 and the next’ annual conference in 1950 was made by the N.A.N.E. 
Governing Board which met at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, on 
February 13, just prior to the national meeting of the Association of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the.N.E,A, Those present 
included; Winifred Allen, Evelyn Bayer, Hazel Gabbard, Frances Horwich 
who presided, James Hymes Jr., M. Searle Light, Marguerite P. Burnhan, 
Harold Shane, Theo, Reeve, Viola Theman and Myra Woodruff. It was felt . 
that an annual conference might be advisable at a later date. 


Announcement has been made that the revised Constitution to our 
national organization was passed upon favorably by our membership. 


According to our revised Constitution, free copies. of which are 
available upon request from our headquarters, 430 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, active dues are $3.50 effective March 1, 1949. 


HHH 


The Midwestern Association for Nursery Education will hold its third 
annual conference in Detroit on May 13 and 14 at. the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
Anyone interested in the development, education and welfare of young 
children is invited to attend. Further information may be obtained : 
from Mrs. Katherine Sanford, Chairman of Local Arrangements, 71 East 
Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


The New Jersey Association for Nursery Education will hold its annual 
meeting on Saturday afternoon, May 21, 1949. Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr., of 
New Paltz State Teachers College, will be the speaker, 
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Essex Chapter of the New Jersey Association for Nursery Education 
had a meeting of unusual interest to both parents and teachers. It was 
a panel discussion, "How the Professionals Handle Your Child," held on 
a Saturday morning from 10 to 12, at Newark State Teachers College. The 
following participated: Dr. Harrold Murray, Director of Babies Hospital, 
Newark; Dr. Armand Rose, Montclair dentist; Miss Marion Terr, manager of 
the Children's Studio, Bamberger's; Miss Crystal Seitz, director of the 
Haircutting Salon, Bamberger's. Dr. Bruce Robinson, director of the 
Child Guidance Bureau, Newark Bureau of Education, was the moderator. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON PARENT EDUCATION 


Katherine H, Read* 
Department of Home Economics 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


"T feel very differently about parents now that I am one myself," 
remarked a former nursery school teacher, now married with a pre-school 
child of her own. "I used to blame parents for all the difficulties 
the children had," she continued. "I remember that I thought that 
parents were something of a nuisance around the school, My feelings 
have certainly changed since I've been trying to meet the problems 
parents have." 


These words have disturbing implications for all of us who are 
concerned with nursery school programs. This young teacher had been 
successful in her work with children. What was her work with parents 
like? Is she typical of many teachers who may be successful with 
children but are unprepared to understand parents? Have we many teachers 
who are uncomfortable with parents or afraid, so that they tend to 
reject parents as we all tend to reject people or situations which 
we do not understand? 


In attitudes like these lies a weakness in our "parent education" 
programs. Perhaps the term "parent education" is a stumbling block 
itself because of its classroom connotations! It tends to lead us into 
the error of thinking there are answers -- even though we may modestly 
admit that they are only partial answers! When we think of “parent 
education," we are likely to find ourselves wanting to tell parents 
what they should be doing or trying in various ways to push them into 
our patterns of behaving. Parents do need all the real help that we 
can offer. The demands made on them as fathers and mothers are heavy. 
It is more difficult to be a good parent than to be a good teacher, as 
anyone who has tried to be both can testify. How can we help parents 
unless we really accept them as people like ourselves with needs to be 
met -- not as people to be educated by us. 


Here are some random thoughts on the subject of working with parents: 


1. I wonder whether we are really applying the principles we have 
learned in working with children to our work with parents. Are we 
keeping in mind that the parent, just as the child, must work through 
his own problems in the end? Are we keeping in mind that the extent 


* Katherine Read directs the college's two nursery schools, as well as 
the parent classes that are a part of the nursery school program. 
She is co-author of the book Education of the Young Child. 
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of the help we can offer will depend on the relationship we have established 
with the parent and on our understanding of his readiness level just as 

it does in the case of the child? Have we developed as far in our concept 
of education in the work we do with parents as we have in our work with 
children? 


2. The basis of all our work with parents must lie in an acceptance 
of parents as they are, just as we must accept the child as he is, if 
we are -to work with him successfully. We must really feel acceptant and 
not rejectant,; no matter what parents may do! We must not pass judgment 
or place blame -- because we ourselves may be inadequate. Students in 
training need to work with teachers who interpret parent behavior with 
acceptance even as they analyze that behavior critically. Taking time 
to listen, recognizing the many unverbalized needs of parents, never 
disapproving or offering unmasked gems of wisdom are all part of this 
acceptance, 


3. We must be more active in increasing our understanding of all the 
problems that parents face, such as problems of housing or health or 
_ community recreation, etc. As citizens, parents and teachers have common 
‘problems and can share experience directly. 


4, We must make all that we do with parents contribute to the building 
of greater self-confidence for them. This is a lesson we have learned in 
dealing with children. With more confidence parents, just as all people, 

‘ are likely to solve problems more successfully. - 


Recently we had an interesting group meeting with parents. A film 
we had ordered for showing at the meeting turned out to be disappointingly 
poor. The members”of the panel of parents who were discussing the picture 
began by questioning some of the procedures shown. As they sensed that 
their ideas were as good as or even better than some of those shown on 
the screen, they continued with enthusiasm and brought out points which 
the film had missed, Participation in the discussion was general and the 
group ended by agreeing that enjoying children and having fun with them 
was more important than specific techniques. The important function of 
the film seemed to be that it gave them confidence! 


A successful device for us has been that of inviting parents to meet 
with classes of students in training and to discuss with them subjects 
in which the parents are experienced, as in adapting a home to the needs of 
children of different ages, handling the arrival of a new baby, or the matter 
of sibling relationships. In almost every case the parents have seemed to 
gain a new respect for the profession of parenthood and a new impetus to 
grow as they discuss the values of what they are doing. The growth for 
students and teacher in the class has been equally great from this experience. 
The eagerness to learn from each other which often results from even-one 
class period shared together puts real meaning into the word “education,” 


We need to keep searching for more experiences in which parents and 
teachers can share what each has learned and build a basis for respect, 
understanding and confidence. Education takes place this way -- 
education for parents and teachers simultaneously! 
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Have You © 


(Note; None of these bulletins is available from N.A.N.E, 
Headquarters. Order them directly from the . 
publishers. ) 


How to Your Child About Sex, by Jarics L. 
a new Public Affairs Pamphict, 7149. Price 20 cents. 


How to Talk to a Child, by Emily and Arthur Rautman. Condensed from 
the Mental Hygiene Magazine and written for everyone, this fine article 
may be found in the February 1949 Readers Digest, page 49, 


Six new little Golden Books appeared in December. They are only 25 cents 
and are published by Simon & Schuster, Inc. Five Little Firemen and The 
Seven Sneezes are especially attractive. 


Let's Talk About State Aid for Nursery Schools, a one page leaflet 
available from the Committee on Early Childhood Education, Lansing 4, Mich. 
It is intended for informing the lay public. 


Nursery School Guide by Rhoda Kellogg, Supervisor Golden Gate Nursery 
Schools, San Francisco, published by Houghton Mifflin Co. This book gives 
the down-to-earth details of a nursery school in action. $4.00 


Education in the Kindergarten (second edition) by Josephine Foster and 
Neith Headley, b both of University of Minnesota, published by American Book 
Co., is a highly practical guide and manual for the teacher of the five- 
year-old group. 


Parents' Pocket Pamphlets by Nuella M. Foster and Kathryn W. Hacker of 
Detroit, pre-school series, 915 Columbia Ave., Ft. Wayne 3, Ind. (50 cents 
for a set of 9). Includes such helpful titles as "Good Discipline," 

"Self Help at Home," and "When Mother Visits Nursery School," which are 
simply and directly written and specifically helpful and suggestive. 


Nursery School Handbook for Teachers and Parents by Marjorie Green and 
Elizabeth Woods, published by The Sierra Madre Community Nursery School Assoc,, 
P.O, Box 14, Sierra Madre, Cal. Price $1.50. This publication was included 
in the Listing of new books in the Winter Bulletin, but the address was 


omitted, thus the second mention of this significant publication in this section, 
HHH HH 
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SPARTAN NURSERY SCHOOL FOR STUDENTS' CHILDREN 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Esther Anson 
Associate Professor of Adult Education and Research 
and Adviser to Spartan Wives, 1946-1948 


When members of the students' wives organization of Michigan State 
College were asked in July 1946, "What do you want your organization to 
do?" they gave top priority to the development of a nursery for their 
children. Many of the student families, however, thought of a nursery 
primarily as a parking place for children so that the mothers would be 
unhampered in shopping, visiting, and working, and so that young parents 
could take part freely in evening social and cultural events. How to 
bring a change in this concept was one of the early problems. 


By November 1946, Spartan Wives organization, to which all wives of 
students may belong, had launched an educational program, Under the 
auspices of the Adult Education Extension Service, whose assistance they 
had sought, Spartan Wives sponsored study groups in whatever areas the 
Wives defined their interests and needs. These areas were taught by 
college faculty, townspeople, and by the Wives themselves. Many groups 
organized to study child growth’and development, toy making, child care. 


For over a year Spartan Wives carried on educational activities leading 

to the development of a sound nursery program. Members of the study 
_ groups and Spartan Wives officers accompanied their adviser to parent 

education institutes and on visits to outstandingly good nursery schools. 
Committees of Wives wrote their own newsletters; prepared and broadcast 
a radio program over the college station; and met as speakers, discussion 
leaders, or panels before college classes and groups throughout the state. 
One panel considered "The Future of the American Family" with a church 
group of five hundred men and women; another discussed "Sex Education of 
our Children" before a PTA group of one hundred fathers and mothers. 


Spartan Wives exchanged correspondence with other colleges and univer- 
sities to find out what had been accomplished elsewhere. They secured 
pamphlets on child development and on making inexpensive toys and nursery 
equipment. One group collected, repaired and stored used toys. Several 
groups read widely in order to make recommendations, most of which were 
incorporated in the first revision of "Selected Readings on Marriage and 
Family Relations," a college Extension Service publication. When they 
indicated they would like to attend lectures with their husbands on 
Marriage and the Family the college opened the course to them without 
"red tape," and over one hundred Wives attended each week, With assistance 
from the Library of the State of Michigan they developed their own library 
including books for children, 
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Advised by the College Social Research Service on the wording of 
questions, Spartan Wives made four surveys. In a one-day house-to-house 
canvass of the College Trailer Village in December 1946 to discover how 
many mothers wished to give volunteer service to a cooperative nursery, 
they found that over ninety per cent wanted to contribute time and energy 
immediately. They followed this at college registrations with three 
surveys of all married students to determine the number of children who 
would use a nursery, the length of time the fathers would be studying in 
college, and the attitudes of parents toward a nursery. After tabulating 
the data, they presented them to interested local organizations in order 
to secure participating cooperation from off-campus groups. In September 
1948 approximately 3400 married students had 1555 children. 


353 families were expecting a child before April 1949; 
7l of the expectant fathers planned to continue in college 
until after their children were over two years of age. 


846 children were under two years of age in September 1948; 
520 of the fathers of these children planned to continue in 
school until their children were over two years of age. 


494 children were between the ages of two and five years in 
September 1948; 
' 310 of the fathers planned to continue in school until 1950, 
1951, 1952, and 1953. 


215 children were over five years of age. 


As confidence in their own abilities was developed through their 
educational program, the Wives' interest in creating their own nursery 
school increased. Although day-nurseries in the college town of East 
Lansing and in the capitol city of Lansing were filled to capacity and 
many Wives wanted to work, most student parents by October 1947 did not 
want a "night nursery" or a day care center for their children. They 
wanted a cooperative nursery in which they could take part and learn 
more about their children, By November 1947 parents had drawn many floor 
plans for converting a horsebarn, a chicken house, a residence, barracks 
and quonsets into a nursery school,: They had agreed upon qualifications 
for a nursery teaching staff and had decided after interviewing several 
candidates that the paid staff should be selected from well-qualified 
applicants outside their own group. When one committee was planning 
weekly schedules of extensive parent participation, a mother said, 

"It will not be the children who will be the problems; it will be we, 

the parents," Another replied, "Our parent study groups and our policy 


board will prevent that," and a third added, "or maybe iron out the 
difficulties." 


Regarding their relationship to the college, they made four decisions: 


1. To participate as much and in as many ways as possible 

in order to reduce expenses to the college and to themselves, 
2. To draw upon the departments of Psychology, Education, Sociology, 
Home Management, and Child Development for services. 
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3. To approve for research purposes the use of their nursery 
by faculty and well-qualified students. 

4, To indicate the desirability of a nursery for faculty 
children being established independently of theirs. 


In November 1947 a college- sponsored nursery school for students’ 
children was assured; the following February the director joined the 
project so that she could work with parents and on building plans. The 
combined efforts of Spartan Wives, the college administration, many 
college faculty members, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, many American 
Legion Posts and auxiliaries, other interested groups and individuals 
brought the nursery into being. It opened on April 26, 1948, with two 
groups of children. As staff was added and the building completed, more 
groups were included, 


The building, surrounded by a white picket fence enclosing two large 
play areas, is composed of two quonset huts placed parallel to. each other 
and attached by central rooms, It has radiant heating in the floors 
which are covered with tan asphalt tile. It is painted white on the © 
outside and in pastels on the inside, The central portion contains the 
library of child development magazines and more than 400 books, a sewing 
corner, observation areas, storage space, kitchenette, child-sized and 
adult bathrooms. In addition to the two large playrooms, the outer 
portions contain an office and a workshop both of which have one-way © 
vision mirrors. In the play yards a storage garage which houses wheel 

toys, teeter boards and sand 
toys was built with a ramp for 


sa small drivers. The building is 
used evenings by parent study 
and work groups, and occasionally 
by Spartan Wives interest groups 
‘or a local child study club. 


Children from two to five 
years of age may attend the 
nursery provided one of their 
parents is attending college 
on a full time basis. Because 
the nursery is located within 
the college housing area where 
approximately 1800 student 
families live, more children 
attend from this area than 
from off-campus. As the majority 
of children attend three half- 
days a week, approximately 
120 youngsters, in small groups, 
have the advantages of nursery 
school each week, Tuition 
of nine dollars a college term 
is often paid by grandparents. 
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Assisting the parents in carrying out the program are three faculty 
members: the director and two teachers with degrees in child development. 
A public health nurse assigned to the college housing project helps the 
parents keep their children well and detect signs of illness. In 
addition to working with children, the nursery school staff visits homes 
to become acquainted with the children's home lives.and to discover 
resources the home and school can share; cooperates with college classes 
and off-campus groups using the nursery for observation purposes; meets 
with parents in planning and conducting meetings, in guided observation 
and other study groups; and supervises parent participation with children. 
Each family assists in the program two half-days a month in many ways, 
such as making equipment, taking the older groups of children on field 
trips, organizing the library, keeping records, typing, assisting visitors, 
leading meetings, scheduling parent participation for their groups, and 
participating with children at the nursery. 


Parent study groups counterpart to their children's groups were organized 
by the parents; the chairman of each group with the director and teachers 
form the Executive Council which carries out the wishes of the groups in 
determining policies, representing the nursery to the college administration, 
and planning intergroup meetings. 


The values of the program to the parents are indicated by their 
comments; one student father said, "This nursery school experience for our 
child is meaning so much to my wife and to me that we fcel it is worth 
every effort which we have made for me to return to college." Another 
remarked, "We not only understand our. children better, but also ourselves 
as people and as a family unit." One couple wrote, "We feel that our child 
has great need for organized training and we need the training, too." 

‘Another couple stated, "We are sending our son to derive the benefits of 
supervised group play, rather than totally unsupervised activity with 
neighborhood children, and to prepare him better for kindergarten next 
fall. Also, to help us to view both our children more objectively and 
thus cope with situations more unemotionally." 


One student father analyzed the nursery heating plant as his senior 
problem in an engineering class; another used the nursery in studying 
how commercial toys can be of greatest educational value for young 
children, An unmarried journalism student interviewed parents, took 
photographs and wrote an excellent article on the development of the 
cooperative program, 


Delegates from the United Nations Organization, representatives of the 
United States Children's Bureau, educators from other countries and other 
colleges, school superintendents, librarians, child study clubs, church 
groups, service clubs, child welfare workers, have visited the nursery 
to observe the program and confer with parents and staff. Typical 
remarks from these visitors include: 


"One of the most attractive and cheery set-ups I have seen." 
"It's a child's paradise!" 
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"Education for the whole family." 

"Tt proves what work and cooperation can do." 

"Received some excellent ideas to be translated into church 
classes." 

"A very good place not only for pre-school education, but also 
for parent participation." 

"It is an actual demonstration of what functional education 
really is." 


When you visit Spartan Nursery School, parents will direct your tour 
through the building and will explain how and what "we decided" to do in 
developing each phase of “our nursery school." You will learn that 
gifts have included operating expenses, a new spinet piano, sturdy wagons, 
a victrola, an aquarium, bookcases, books, subscriptions to child 
development magazines, draperies for every window, tuition scholarships; 
and that the continued support of the college administration and faculty, 
many organizations, groups, and individuals encourages Spartan Nursery 
School to strengthen its program in which the parents take a vital part. 
Before you leave you probably will meet other parents, the teachers, and 
also the director, whose indefatigable efforts, rare understanding of 
persons of all ages, wide and varied nursery school experience and 
educational background have guided the student parents of Michigan State 
College in bringing their nursery school dream into reality. 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING NURSERY SCHOOLS - FEDERAL 


A bill entitled "The National Child Research Act" has been proposed for 
introduction in Congress during the present session. 


Digest of "The National Child Research Act" 


Purpose: The National Child Research Act would establish in the 
Children's Bureau of the Federal Security Agency a National Child Research 
Institute. This would enable the Children's Bureau more effectively to 
carry out its basic functions, and would advance human knowledge of child 
development and community aspects of child life, new knowledge would then 
be made available to parents, appropriate professional people and others 
so that the health and well-being of children could be improved. 


Functions: In consultation with a National Advisory Council on Research 
in Child Life, the Federal Security Administrator would carry out the 
purposes of the Act through the Children's Bureau which would: 


(1) Conduct integrated research in such areas of child life and 
development as: stillbirths; infant, childhood, and maternal mortality 
and morbidity; the parent-child relationship; the social, cultural, physical 
and emotional factors in the development of the normal child; child labor; 
illegitimacy; cause and prevention of juvenile delinquency; and such socially 
and physically handicapping conditions as cerebral palsy. 


(2) Operate a national clearinghouse on child life research which 
is in progress or being planned; disseminate information on the practical 
use of new knowledge gained through research; make grants for cnild life 
research to public and private agencies; establish and maintain fellow- 
ships for qualified individual resea:ch specialists in tne Institute and 
elsewhere; provide and maintain traineeships in pediatrics and child 
development in the Institute and elsewhere; and erect and equip a building 
and facilities appropriate to house the Institute as its headquarters. 


Appropriations: For the first year of operation $ 7,500,000 would be 
appropriated, with ensuing appropriations being sufficient to carry it out. 
Funds appropriated for research grants would remain available for four 
years, 


General Provisions: The Act provides for necessary coordination among 
Governnent agencies in planning and conducting research in child life, 
and provides for an annual report to the Congress of activities under the 
Act. 


The full draft of the bill may be obtained by writing to Dr. Robert 
Sears, University of Iowa, Iowa City; to the American Parents’ Committee, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York; or to your Congressman at either the Senate 
or House Office Building, Washington, D.C, 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING NURSERY SCHOOLS 


In New Jersey: On February 7, 1949, Assembly Bill No. 214 was introduced 
in the New Jersey State Legislature by Assemblyman Robert H. Pike, of 
Teaneck, Bergen County. The bill reads as follows: 


An Act concerning education, and amending "An act to provide 
for the registration and regulation of certain private child care 
centers, providing penalties for violation thereof , and supplementing 
Title 18 of the Revised Statutes," approved May sixth, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-six (PS. 1946, c 303). 


Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 


1, Section three of the act of which this act is amendatory is 
amended to read as follows: 

"The commissioner, after consultation with the Commissioner 
of Institutions and Agencies and the director of the State 
Department of Health, or any person or. persons whom they 
shall designate to act for them, shall prescribe, with 
the approval of the State Board, suitable standards 
governing the education, health and welfare of the children 
cared for in any child care center, and the transportation 
of children to and from school when the transportation is 
furnished by such child care center.” 

2. This act shall take effect July first, one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-nine, 


The purpose of this Bill is to regulate the transportation of children 
to and from private nursery schools and child care centers when the trans- 


portation is furnished by the nursery schools and child care centers. 
HH HHH HHS 


In New York: The New York State Council for Early Childhood Education has 
taken steps to see that a bill is introduced in the legislature providing 
State Aid for nursery schools in public schools. 

KKH 


In Alabama: "As most of the other N.A.N.E, members know, the southern states 
have been reticent in enacting legislation for young children," says 

Leah Cowles. "However, there are committees now at work on this. Several 
of the many active Alabama members of N,A,N.E, are serving on committees 
which are considering such subjects as these: | 


1. “Existing laws concerning services to children with a view to 
planning for: 
a, adequate licensing and supervision of nursery schools; 
b. distribution of funds when the Federal Aid to Education Bill 
is passed by Congress. 
"Courses at the college level in child development and family 


relations to meet the needs of students.” 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Reviewed by Emma E. Harris 
Washington State College 


Part Two of the 46th Yearbook of the N.S.S.E, (University of Chicago 
Press 1947), although addressed to leaders in the fields of education and 
research, is a book nursery school teachers and students find valuable. 
Thirty-two authors cover an impressive array of significant topics. 


The most stimulating chapter, "Implications of the Social Scene," is 
by Leah Levinger and Lois Barclay Murphy. The authors look briefly at 
some of the possible effects of the varied patterns of living in our 
urban, rural and suburban cultures on the development of the child's 
personality. Their interpretation shocks us into the realization that 
much of the literature on child development needs to be reconsidered 
because it is based on the false assumptions that the culture patterns in 
American are much alike and that the variations make little difference 
in conditioning the child's physical and mental growth. 


The book as a whole emphasizes that most of our pre-war problems are 

still with us. The war merely delayed us in loosening the tough knots of 
(1) teaching by the experience method on all levels; (2) understanding 
more fully the emotional needs of children and the effect on them of our 
own emotional set; and (3) working out a continuity from one level of 
education to the next, which becomes freer 
from contradictions because of greater 
agreement on goals, To this list must be 
=. added the problem of research which is 
la Se \ in itself a two-way problem, as Ruth Updegraph 
(7 ) ) and others explain in a challenging chapter, 

— "Research and the Curriculum." These 
authors make us aware of two great needs: 
(1) more investigations which are curriculum 
oriented, and (2) the findings of such in- 
vestigations translated into improvements 
in child guidance. Are the authors suggesting 
perhaps that what is now needed is a little 
research on "How do you use research findings?" 


Ss 


One regrets the omission of an inter- 
pretative chapter on our new and deeper 
understanding of the function and importance 
of children's play. One misses also a review 
of the shift in emphasis in Parent Education 
that has come along with our new, although 
still limited, understanding of the dynamics 
of human relationships. It is not surprising, 
however, that in a book written by thirty-two 
authors certain subjects were omitted. Rather 
it is amazing that so many have been covered 
so thoroughly. 
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On She Se 


Lucile Allard, President of the New York State Council for Early Child- 
hood Education, is on a year's leave of absence from the Garden City 
Public Schools. Dr. Allard sailed February 15 for Germany to participate 
in the education program in the American zone. 
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Recently, Lea Cowles had the opportunity of acting as consultant for 
a Career Day program at Oklahoma A & M College at Stillwater, Okla., 
where several of our N,A,N,E, members are located. Virginia Messenger, 
she says, has a large program there and can be justly proud of the four 
centers, some of which are part time and others all day programs, for 
veteran student families, The senior students in nursery school train- 
ing also have experiences with the children in these centers. 


Mrs. Cowles' experience in the Career Day Program impressed her 
with these two needs for those of us who are concerned with child 
development: 

1. "There should be a clearing house for possibilities for 
positions around the country, not only for regular 
positions, but for possible summer camp work, substitute 
positions in day nurseries, etc. 


2. "Each college set-up has practical, unique ideas peculiar 


to that set-up. Can't we share them through the Bulletin? 
For example, Clarice MacVickers has designed a self-help 

bib that really works. There are no strings attached to 
interfere with the laundry problem. I wanted to steal 

the pattern, but she plans to have it copyrighted. Perhaps 
an invitation to share it with the members of N,A.N.E, 

may help. They also have a simple pattern for a paint apron 
which seems 'to do the trick.' I also believe that 

Mrs. MacVickers' idea for the end of the cot sheets is 
unique, I wonder if she would share these with us." 


ee 


Have you heard the "Sing Me to Sleep Records" by Marty? Mrs. Oneida 
Cockerell, director of the Garden Nursery School, Chicago, says ys they are 
wonderful. She bought a set for Jean Livers and Ethel McIntyre, co-directors 
of the Northwestern University Nursery School. Mrs. Cockerell says, "If 
you can listen to them, please do so; they are so restful, one just feels 
herself sinking, sinking quietly to rest." "Marty" is Martha Bennett King, 
the mother of two boys, and children's book editor for the Chicago Sun-Times. 
The album contains two unbreakable records which sell for $3.15 including tax 
and postage and are available from Starway Songs, 675 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE PERSONAL SIDE, continued 


Nannie Foster, formerly nursery school director at Foster School and 


kindergarten teacher in Gary, Indiana, writes the following letter from 
London, W.9, England, where she is associated with the London County 


Council School on Amberley Road: 


"During my tours I enjoyed the Exhibit at the Nursery School 
Association, 1 Park Crescent, London, As a former director of a 
nursery school I was thrilled. There were all types of durable 
toys, including improvised ones. 1 


"The most outstanding all-purpose apparatus for use in and out 
of doors was the "Cubicon". It was interesting because of its many 
possibilities, and because a child can use it with fascinating. 
results without the assistance of an adult. It provides so many 
activities that children never tire of it. 


"The Cubicon is made of Duralumin which is light, rustless 
and durable. Therefore, it may be used in all types of weather 
and may be left outdoors. Because it is light in weight even 
the largest frames from the No. 1 Kit may be handled easily by 


two women. It can be used for gymnastic apparatus, nursery 
furniture, and wheeled toys. 


"It is really all-purpose apparatus. One of the favorite 
uses is to use it as climbing apparatus. By adding canvas strips 
and wooden platforms furniture can be constructed. Blankets 
thrown over the screen-like arrangement convert it into "houses" 
or puppet theaters. 


"The Cubicon can be used for wheeled toys of all kinds. 
Wheels are meant to come off! Pedal cars can be made with cranked 
axles. Special castor axles make self-steering devices easy. 


When the tire is removed from the wheel, the axles can be used 
to make pulleys. 


"This, in my opinion, is the greatest apparatus available 
today for experimental and imaginative play." 


S 


Edna Dean Baker, internationally known pioneer and author- 
ity in the field of nursery and elementary school education, and 
president of National College of Education in Evanston, Illinois, 
for the past 28 years, will retire September 1, 1949. 
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ON THE PERSONAL SIDE, continued 


Isabelle Unruh is now the director of a large day care center operated 
by the Mobile Alabama Community Chest. The enrollment of about seventy 
at the Annie L. Harrison Center, located in the business section of the 
city,. includes all ages of young children and an after-school program. 

The children have exciting excursions since ship launchings and crabbing 
in the Gulf are right near them. Exerpts from a letter written by 
Isabelle Unruh reveal a a southern event and tell us about her 
busy life: 


"We did partake of Mardi Gras when the weather permitted. A 
daytime floral parade was attended by about fifty of our children, 
We let the two and three year olds sleep through while the others 
anchored themselves on the curbing. My two nephews were the only 
ones who weren't afraid enough of me to venture out and grab the 
flying serpentine and confetti thrown by the maskers. The parade 
itself was appropriate for us, with the floats representing Mother 
Goose, Snow White, etc, All during the rainy weeks previous to 
Mardi Gras teachers and children participated in a new creative 
activity -- cutting up every bit of scrap paper, funny paper, 
comic books, in fact everything in sight, for confetti; and my 
five year old nephew said, "Whee, but we're going to have fun 
throwing all this confession at people!" 


"In order to prepare parents for Mardi Gras, an original script 
produced by yours truly on "Enjoying Mardi Gras with Your Three 
Year Old" was given over our local radio station. Someone asked 
to follow it up with a plea for children based on behavior of the 
parent toward the child during Mardi Gras. Maybe you didn't hear 
me when I told about our radio program. Nina Joseph initiated it 
last summer and we hold forth every Tuesday at 11:45 over WABB on a 
program "For Parents Only" sponsored by the Child Day Care Association 
of Mobile. We discuss anything you want discussed -- at the moment 
we have scripts for several weeks ahead and people asking us if they 
can duscuss with us. We often use parents of our children, too. 

In fact, the parent we used on our Mardi Gras program read the 
script I prepared. After the Mardi Gras she asked to write the 
script for next Mardi Gras -- she said "You left out a lot that 
we parents should have been told." 


Bessie McNiel, formerly director of the Family Life Department, 
School of Home Economics, University of Alabama, has accepted a 
position at Davis College, California. 
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ON THE PERSONAL SIDE, continued 


Your editor -received the following interesting letter from Lima Lehmer 
a nursery school director in Kenya, East Africa who was born in the United 
States and did her nursery school training at Northwestern University: 


"I suppose you are mostly interested in my nursery school. We 
had about sixty kiddies daily last year. About twenty of them will 
be in school this year, but ‘we are hoping to fill their places with a 
younger nursery school age group. 


"All through the year at different times we had several mal- 
nourished children as the result of a recent famine. It was really 
gratifying to see those skinny youngsters fill out and develop into 
normal children who had enough strength to play. Poor little Flois 
was so weak and thin that she was unable to stand at all. She was 
too tired and weak even to drink milk, After staying in the hospital 
for a few months she came to the kindergarten, and now she is as 
rough as any of the boys. 


"Did I tell you we fell heir to a beautiful building with three 
large classrooms? The board has approved remodeling it into an ideal 

nursery school and kindergarten. Of course, work moves very slowly here, 
so temporarily we are using it as it is. 


"Our school opens with a complete 
bath out-of-doors and then a clean sun 
suit. In most cases the change is badly 
needed, The children have become 
accustomed to their daily bath and miss it 
during the holidays. 


"The regular morning routine is 
similar to a schedule at home, except 
we have a great deal of out-of-door play. 
<« They have lunch here. About 10 o'clock 

we always have some sort of fresh fruit 

or vegetable for the children. Carrots 
and tomatoes are taboo foods, but rest assured our youngsters are learning 
to love them. After two hours of strenuous play they are hungry enough 
to eat anything. We have an abundance of oranges, pineapples, paypaya, 


avacado pears, and mangoes during the year so why not save on the bottled 
vitamins and give them the real thing! : 


"I have been trying a few mental tests on some of the most outstanding 
youngsters, but they have not been too satisfactory. This year I hope 


to test the children when they enter and again when they leave at the 
end of the year. 


‘ 
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ON THE PERSONAL SIDE, continued 


"All of the first and second grade teachers notice a vast difference 
in the children's ability beside the ordinary bush children. I feel 
confident that we are doing more for them than merely building strong 
bodies. I often wonder how the African children would respond if they 
were freed from malaria, intestinal parasites, tropical ulcers and 
given an adequate dict instead of the partially cooked corn meal mush. 


"We noticed that there were no mal-nourished children in Uganda. 
Their stable food is not corn meal, but bananas, peanuts and sweet | 
potatoes, Just as soon as we crossed the border from Uganda ‘into Kenya 
we saw scores of the little pot-bellicd youngsters with all of their ribs 
showing. The law 'the survival of the fittest' is still practiced 
here. And yet one sometimes feels so helpless. 


“Last year I trained one teacher who will open a rather crude . 
bush kindergarten and nursery school. It will not be an ideal situation 
but it will be a step further. If we can get a trained teacher in 
each village it will mean so much in the way of saving child life. 
I told you about our system of wee nurse girls* when I was home, 
It is still as bad as ever. There is no end to burned cases in the 
hospital -- all caused by a nursc. girl tripping and dropping the 
younger child into the fire. The nurse girl usually is so frightened 
that she runs away and, leayes the child. until the embers die down 
or until the mother returns. 


"This one village wants a nursery 
school so much that they have decided to 
levy a small tax on their people to 
enable them to pay a teacher about 
$2.50 a month to care for their children, 
Others are following. Several have 
asked me to train a teacher for them; 
but, until the government subsidizes 
nursery schools as it does primary and 
.gecondary schools it will be impossible 
to train girls who have had any great 
_ amount of education (I mean more than the 

second or third gradc), for the villages would be unable to pay anthing 
near like the government scale for grade school teachers (this has been 
raised this year from $10.00 a month to about $15.00 a month)." 


* The nurse girl usually is the baby's next older sister. Frequently 
the nurse girl is only four or five years old. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
430 S, Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Available Publications 
(All orders must be accompanied by cash, check or money order) 


Cultivating the Roots of Democracy ($1.50 per doz.) ssccesececeeee$ 
Nursery School - Before and After ($.20 per doz.) csssccceececesseed 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 1939 ...cccccceeevsesee$ 25 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, 1947 ...ccsceccceceeeseHle25 


Conserving Human Resources in the Field of Early 


Essentials of Nursery School: Education 050 


Good Education for Young Children, N.Y. State 


Policies for Guiding Legislative Action, N.Y. State 
Council for Early Childhood Education ......secccecccsecesed 202 


. How Can Nursery School Be Expected to Benefit a Child? 
by Barbara Biber, N,Y,State Association for 


JOIN NOW AND YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL OF THE BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Memberships available are: 


Re .e.+.sLife, on payment of $100.00 (may be paid in yearly installments) 
lee .e..e-Active, on payment of $3.50 (for those interested in the work of the 
Association) 


ooeeeStudent, on payment of $1.00 (for those in training) 


Check membership desired, sign your name and address below and mail this form 
to; National Association for Nursery Education, Roosevelt College, 430 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION invites YOU to join the As- 
sociation so that you can benefit by its services to members and so that 
your membership can strengthen the national organization which is concerned 
with the well-being of young children everywhere. 


NANE HELPS YOU: 


1. The Association is now publishing a mimeographed Bulletin which is 
sent four times a year to members and is available to libraries. 


2. A National Conference of NANE is held periodically. Your membership 
now will insure your knowing the date, the place, and all details of 
the program of the conference, 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive materials interpreting 
nursery education to the profession and to the community. 


Active Committees are at work on the preparation of new materials 
to meet the needs of today. 


The Association's Legislative Representative is constantly at work 
throwing the influence of the national association behind legislation 


that improves the well-being of children in your community and through- 
out the world. 


6. The Governing Board is active in cooperating with other Associations 
and Agencies interested in the welfare of all children. 


YOU CAN HELP WNANE: 


To the extent that membership grows the national voice that speaks in be- 
half of young children is strengthened. NANE has no source of funds other 
than the membership of people who care about children, When you join your 
dues not only bring you the services mentioned above; your dues also make 
possible the existence and the power of a national organization that welds 


all people in all parts of the country who have a primary interest in 


nursery education, 
HEHE 


President- Vice-President- 
FRANCES R, HORWICH HOWARD LANE 
Roosevelt College New York University 
430 S. Michigan Avenue Washington Square 
Chicago 5, Illinois New York, New York 


Vice-President- Secretary-Treasurer- 
ETHEL GORDON EDITH M, SUNDERLIN 
The Day Nursery Assoc. of Cleveland Iowa State College 
2050 East 96th Street Ames, Iowa 
Cleveland 6, Ohio ; 
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